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CHAPTER I 
THE STORY OF THE SUGAR 


Everybody likes sugar. 
The Christmas pudding 
would be nothing without 
it; and the plum-cake, 
and the candies, and the 
custards, and all the nice 
things that little boys and 
girls are so fond of, would 
have no sweet taste in 
them if it were not for the 
sugar. 

But its range is much 
wider than this. It is 
found in the ripe peach 
and in the juicy pear. 

The bee knows the taste 
of it right well, and finds 
it hidden deep in the bell 
of the flower. 

It lurks in the grape, 
and the orange, and _ it sds egg 
findsits way into the stems of plants, and makes 
their juices sweet and delicious. There is a tall, 
reed-like plant, with a yellow stem. Itis called 
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the sugar-cane, because there is so much sugar 
in it. 

In some places, people are always chewing it. 
They cut it with their knives to make the juice 
come out, and go on cutting and chewing all 
day long. 

The sugar-cane grows in very hot countries, 
where black people live and monkeys run about 
on the trees. The burning sun pours its rays 
full upon it; but this is what it hikes, and what 
makes its juice so sweet. 

At one time the colored es who did all 
the work, making the sugar and taking care of 
the cane while growing, were slaves, and were 
bought and sold in the market; but now they 
are tree. 

A great giant, called Steam, helps to make the 
sugar now, and does more than all the colored 
people put together. People did not all at once 
find out how helpful this giant was, and that he 
could turn mills, and push carriages, and do 
all sorts of things. But they were very glad 
when they did know it and when he began to 
help them make the sugar. For weights and 
rollers, and heavy wheels are nothing to him. 

A sugar plantation is a very pretty sight. 
The tall, yellow canes rustle in the wind; and 
at the top is a tuft of flowers, that looks like a 
silvery plume. Here and there colored people 
are busy at work, hoeing and weeding. The 
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women have blue and scarlet handkerchiefs tied 
round their heads, for they dearly love a bit of 
finery. — 

In some countries the sugar crops have to be 
watched night and day. 
Sometimes in these countries in the middle 
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Cutting the Canes 


of the night, when all is still and cool, and the 
moon is shining, a troop of monkeys come rac- 
ing down from some mountains near. Then 
woe betide the sugar-canes ! 
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The monkeys love the taste of sugar; and 
they clutch at the canes with their long fingers 
and pull them up, and bite them, and doa 2% 
deal of mischief. 

Happily, the native has a fancy for roaael 
monkey,—a dish we never see here; and he 
thinks it no trouble to sit watching houe after 
hour, with his gun in his hand, waiting for them. 

Down they come on a full run, and do not all 
at once see him. But pop goes the gun, and 
one or another is sure to be shot. | 

It is time that I told you of a fact connected 
with the history of the sugar-cane. The stem 
is not hollow like the grass or the reed, but it 
is solid, and filled with the sweet juice we have 
been talking about, and that makes the sugar. 

But the juice, before anything is done to it, is 
very wholesome, and people who suck it are 
sure to be strong and healthy. Even the horses 
that work in the sugar-mill get as fat as can be, 
for they are always chewing the canes. And 
nothing fattens poultry half so well,—and there 
are plenty of fowls pecking about in the negro’s 
little garden. 

But the juice is too good to be wasted. It 
forms the material of that vast supply of sugar 
met with everywhere, in every town, and village 
and household. And it has to go through a 
great many stages, and pass through a great 
many hands, like the teacup. 
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re cut down close to the ground, and tied up 
1 bundles. They are then carried to a mill, 
d the biz giant Steam, in places where he has 
been set to work, sends great iron rollers over 
them, and squeezes out every drop of juice. 


In the Sugar-Mill 


The juice runs into a cistern, and is made hot, 
lest it should turn sour; a little lime is put in 
with it, to make it clear, and then the liquor is 
boiled very fast indeed. 

When it has left off boiling, and is set to cool, 
there will be a great many sparkling crystals. 
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in it, which are the real sugar. But the crystals 
are mixed up with a thick stuff that is called 
molasses, and which has to be got rid of. This 
used to be a very tiresome process indeed, in 
the old days when the poor slaves made the - 
sugar. 

They poured the liquid into a great many tubs 
having little holes at the bottom of them; there 
it was left to stand a long time, till the thick 
stuff, or molasses, had slowly drained through, 
and had left the sugar behind. 

But now that the Giant Steam is set to work 
all this is done as quickly as can be. The liquid 
is poured into a large square box, which is made 
of iron and divided into two chambers, an up- 
per and alower. The liquid is poured into the 
upper chamber, on a floor made of wire like a 
sieve. Then the good-natured giant begins to 
pump the air out of the lower chamber. Now, 
nature dislikes an empty space, and always 


finds something to fill it. So the molasses 
comes pouring down, through the sieve, into 


the lower part of the box. 

The sugar that has become crystallized can- 
not run through the sieve, for the holes are too 
fine for it to get through; so it is left behind, 
and that is just what the sugar-maker wants. 

All this is done in two hours; but in the old- 
fashioned way it used to take eight days. | 

The food with which the giant fills his huge 
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A Sugar-Mill 


stomach is the raw sugar-cane, after all the juice 
has been squeezed out. It burns well, there is 
plenty to be had, and it does not cost a cent. 

When the sugar is made, it is packed in great 
casks, and sent to the Northern States or to 
Kurope. 
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After it gets there, some of it goes through 
another process, called refining, and is made 
quite white. This is called “refined sugar ;”’ 
and the other goes by the name of “Taw, Om 
“brown sugar.”’ ie 

Aunt Martha had hardly finished speaking 
when Charley, who was seated before the fire 
with his elbows on his knees and his chin be- 
tween his hands, observed that monkeys had 
a better time of it than the boys had. If he had 
been a monkey, he should not have minded. 
Just think how pleasant it would be to pop down 
among those sugar-canes! 7 

Richard said he did not think so. Charley 
might like the chances of being shot and roasted 
for dinner; but he preferred less sugar and a 
safe life. Not that he pitied the monkeys for 
being shot; it served them right for being so 
greedy as to pull down the canes. 

Charley could not agree with this. “Sugar,” 
he said, ‘“‘was so tempting—nobody knew how 
tempting,’’ he added, rising and looking wist- 
fully at the old-fashioned sugar basin heaped 
up with lumps of sugar, which old Sally was 
taking out of the corner cupboard. That basin 
was very full—too full; he feared that the top 
lump would topple off,—a remark which made 
Aunt Martha smile, and say that if he could 
find a safer place for it he might. 

Charley said he knew of one much safer; and, 
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opening his mouth, waited for old Sally to pop 
n. Then he thanked his aunt by an embrace, 
anc they sat down to tea. 

YA The next morning the two boys were early, 
and went into the kitchen just as old Sally was 
putting the coffee-berries into the mill to grind 
for breakfast. Charley asked where they came 
from, and what they were. Old Sally said she 
was not book-learned; if they wanted to know, 
they had better ask their aunt. 

The boys said they would; and that when 
they got back to school they would try to learn 
a tew thing's for themselves. | 

Sally thought they had better be quick about 
it; forif they did not learn while they were 
young, they were not likely to know anything 
when they were old. And there were not many 
Aunt Marthas in the world. What a long tale 
she had told them last night!—too long, she 
said slyly. 

Charley said, ‘‘Not a bit.’’ He meant to ask 
for alonger one tonight. He wanted to know 
all about the coffee. 

So, when Aunt Martha came down, it was 
agreed that her next tale should be—‘‘The 
Story of the Coffee.’’ 


CHAPTER II | 
THE STORY OF THE COFFEE 

When the morning sun shines cheerily on 
the window, and the snow-white cloth is spread 
on the table, coffee is always present. There 
are few breakfast- 
tables where it is 
not to be found. 

You may know 
it is there by the 
pleasant odor it 
spreads around. 
It is as nice to 
drink as tea, and 
a great deal more 
strengthening. 
Many people can 
work hard from 
morning till 
night, and not 
drink anything 
stronger than 
coffee. 

It was a long time before coffee was brought 
to England; but in the reign of Oliver Crom- 
well, a merchant, who used to go backwards and 
forwards to Turkey, to trade there, brought 
home with him a Greek servant. This man 
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had tasted coffee—for the Turks drink a great 
deal of it, just as the Chinese drink a great. deal 
of tea—and he knew how nice it was. 

He brought some berries home with him; 
and he used to make coffee and let the people 
in London have some of it. Indeed, at last he 
¢ot so famous for his coffee, and it was so much 
talked about that he set up a coffee-house ; 
that is a house where coffee to drink is sold. 

Perhaps you would like to know where this 
first coffee-house was, for there are plenty of 
them now in every town in England. It was 
in George’s Yard, Lombard Street, London. 
This Lombard Street is in the very heart of the 
English business world; and it gets its name 
because some Jews from Lombardy once came 
to live there. They used to lend money, for 
which they made people pay a great deal. 

Bankers now live in Lombard Street, and 
their name comes from the Jews. The Jews 
had benches with their bags of gold upon them, 
and there they used to stand and carry on their 
trade. Now, dbanco in Italian means bench; and 
this became corrupted into banker, a man who 
lends money as the Jews did, only in a more 
honest manner. But all this has nothing to 
do with coffee. 

From the little coffee-house in Lombard 
Street, the habit of drinking coffee spread all 
over the country. 
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At first, like tea, it cost a good deal of money; 
and it was brought from only one small prov- 
ince in Arabia, called Yemen. ; | 

I should tell you that Arabia is divided into’ 
three parts. One is all stones and rocks; and- 
another is all sand and desert. But there is 4 
third region called ‘‘Happy Arabia,”’ that is full 
of gardens and vineyards and olive trees. And 
here is the province of Yemen. 

Mocha is the chief town, and the place where 
the coffee came from. It stands close to the 
seashore, on a very sandy plain, and at the en- 
trance to the Red Sea. 

The entrance to the Red Sea is through a 
dangerous strait called ‘‘Bab-el-Mandeb,’’ or 
“‘the Gate of Tears,”’ because so many ships 
are wrecked there. The Arab, who is very fanci- 
ful, says that the spirit of the storm is always 
perched on a rock that overlooks the strait. 

Any lady in Mocha, when she goes out for 
an evening visit, carries on her arm a little bag 
of coffee, and has it boiled when she gets there. 
And all over the town people are to be seen 
lying ou the ground, under awnings spread to 
screen them from the sun. These are their 
coffee-houses; and they do nothing all day but 
sip coffee and smoke their pipes. 

The people at Mocha pretend that they like 
coffee best when it is made of the husk of the 
cofiee-berry, and not of the berry itself. 
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But all the coffee that Mocha and the prov- 
ince around could supply was very little com- 
‘ed to what is used now; and of course the 

rice of coffee was extremely high. So, when 
it began to be so much liked, the rulers in the 
different countries of Europe set about having 
coffee planted in all places where it would 
TOW. 

The French sent some coffee-plants to one 
of their islands in the West Indies, in order to 
have a plantation there. An officer had the 
care of the plants, and he sailed in a ship from 
Amsterdam. He had a long and very stormy 
passage, and the wind prevented the ship from 
getting on. 

The water was nearly all used up, and no 
more was to be had until they came to their 
journey’s end. 

Kach man was only allowed a very small 
quantity a day, and they suffered often from 
thirst. 

Jt might be said of the people on board as in 
the poem,— 

‘Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink!”’ 

The French officer had no more given to 
him than the rest, and he would gladly have 
quenched his thirst. But, alas! the tender 
plants he was cherishing with such care began 
to droop. They, too, wanted water; andrather _ 
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A Picture in Aunt Martha’s Book—A Scene in a Coffee Country 
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than let them die, he went without, himself, 
and pouey the scanty supply given him on 
their roc 

6 crew laughed at him, and he had to bear 
a great many rude speeches. But, thanks to. 
this act of self-denial, the plants were able to. 
live until the vessel came at last to land. Then 
the brave officer received his reward. The. 
plants grew and multiplied, making great plan- 
tations, which supplied other countries and 
islands. 

Many places now furnish coffee in the great- 
est abundance. Brazil and Jamaica send out. 
enough almost to supply the world. 

The coffee plant has grown wild in the island 
of Ceylon, in the Indian Ocean, from the earli- 
est times; and the natives used to pluck the. 
leaves and mix them with their food to give it a 
flavor; they also made garlands of its flowers 
to’ decorate their temples; but it was along 
time before they made any use of the berries. 

When the coffee-plant is left to nature it 
grows rather tall. But as arule, its top is cut 
off to make it throw out more branches. The 
leaves are evergreen; and the flowers are white, 
a little like thuse of the jessamine. 

When the berry is ripe it is red, and likea 
great cherry. There are two hard seeds in it 
hke beans, that are known to every one, for 
they are ground into coffee. 
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In many plantations the berries fall to the 
cround, and lie under the tree until they are 
picked up. But in Arabia this is not allowed. 

The planter, as he is called, spreads a cloth 
on the ground, and then shakes the tree, so 
that the ripe berries drop off. He then puts 
them on mats, and lets them lie in the sun till 
they are dry. Then the husk is broken by a 
roller, and the berries taken out. 

All his trouble is amply repaid, for this Ara- 
bian coffee is the best in the world. 

The coffee berries have still to be roasted, 
and then ground to powder. They are brought 
here before they are ground. Many people 
have little coffee-mills in their houses, into 
which the berries are put, to be ground for 
breakfast. By this means they can obtain the 
coffee in a state of purity. For itis the custom 
in these days to mix the ground coffee with the 
roots of a plant called chicory, to make it go 
further. This is done to such an extent in 
England that a law has been made obliging the 
person who sells the coffee to declare whether 
it is pure or not. If not, he is obliged to print 
on the packet the words, ‘‘Coffee and Chicory.” 

The coffee plant has many enemies. Wild- 
cats climb up the stem and run along the bran- 
ches to get at the berries; and the squirrel nib- 
bles them as he does nuts; to say nothing of 
the monkeys, who are always ready fora taste. 
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In Ceylon, there is a kind of rat that lives in 
the forest, and makes its nest in the roots of 
the trees. It comes into the plantation in 
swarms, to feed on the berries. Its teeth are 
as sharp as a pair of scissors; it gnaws through 

the branch that has the fruit upon it; the 

~ branch falls to the ground, and the rat feasts 
at its leisure. It is very provoking to the 
planter to find all the delicate twigs and 
branches cut off, and he wages war against the 
rats. 

The natives of the opposite coast of India 
think the flesh of the rat, fed as it is on such 
delicate fare, very nice, and they come and 
work in the plantations on purpose to get as 
many of the rats as they can. They fry them 
in oil, and make a dish of them with hot spices ; 
they call it ‘‘currie.’’ 

The little boys were sorry when Aunt Martha 
came to the end of her ‘“‘story of the coffee,’’ 
and wanted to know a great many thing's about 
the brave man who went without drinking, in 
order to water the plants, that he might get 
them safe to their journey’s end. 

Aunt Martha could not answer all their ques- 
tions, for she was tired of talking and wanted 
her tea. But she madea promise that the next 
time she went to London, if Charley and Rich- 
ard were there, she would take them into a cof- 
fee-house, and give each a cup of the beverage. 
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Charley said it was a long time to wait for 
that treat; but if their aunt would let them, 
they would like to get up a little earlier each 
morning so as to grind the coffee for breakiast. 
And then they remembered old Sually’s igno- 
rance, and how they must tell her where the 
coffee came from, and all about it. 

Yes, it was very pleasant indeed to know a 
few things and to be able to teach other people. 
And Richard thought of a little schoolfellow of 
his, and of how much he should have to tell 
him when he got back to school. 

When old Sally brought in the tea, she set a 
dish of new-laid eggs upon the table, and Aunt 
Martha gave one to each of her guests. Charley 
was talking away, not thinking of what he was 
doing; so he upset the salt-cellar, and spilt all 
the salt on the table-cloth. Aunt Martha asked 
him if he knew where salt came from. He an- 
swered very quickly, ‘‘From the store.’’ But 
Richard wanted to know where the storekeeper 
got it from. 

Instead of telling them, Aunt Martha said it 
was very well for Charley that he did not live 
in olden times, when salt was very scarce, or 
he would have got into disgrace by wasting it. 
For in those days it was dear, and people took 
much more care of it than they do now. One 
large salt-cellar used to be set in the middle of 
the dinner-table, and everybody helped them- 
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selves to a litt e. It was the custom for the 
master and mistress to sit above the salt-cellar, 
and all the servants to take their places be- 


- Yes, indeed, he would have got into trouble 
then, if he had spilt the salt. Aunt Martha 
promised that the next evening she would tell 
them—‘‘The Story of the Salt.’’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE STORY OF THE SALT 7 

There is something on the lower shelf of i a 
corner cupboard that is of more importance 
than many of its neighbors. 

You might contrive to live without either tea 
or coffee, as people were obliged to do in years 
gone by, when they drank milk or water for 
breakfast, and had dinner at twelve o'clock. 
But what would you do without salt? What 
would become of your nice relishing dishes, if 
salt did not season them ? They would taste no 
better than the white of an egg. 

Nay, you would not have those rosy cheeks, 
nor be able to scamper about from morning 
till night as you do now. You would be pale 
and sickly; and I hardly think you could live 
without the little harmless doses of salt you 
are always taking in some form or other. 

In some states the cattle and the deer come 
a long way to the ‘‘salt-licks,’’ to get a taste of 
salt. The salt is in some well or spring that 
bubbles up among the grass; and the water 
leaves it behind, like a crust, on the stones that 
may chance to be lying about; and the grass 
all round tastes very much of salt. 

The place is called a ‘“‘salt-lick,’’ because the 
cattle keep licking at the stones. They are sure 
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to find their way to a salt-lick, even though 
they live miles away. And they keep cropping 
grass, and licking the salt, till they have 
had enough; then they go home again. They 
~ make a path on the grass with their hoofs, so 
many are they. The hunter knows what the 
path means the moment he sees it, and he lies 
in wait with his gun. The poor deer is sure to 
come before long, or the buffalo with his creat 
horns, and then the hunter shoots at them. 

The man who owns the “‘salt-lick’’ sometimes 
begins to bore down into the sround. .He 
thinks he may find a salt mine, or at least, a 
way underground that leads to one, and then 
he can get quite rich and become a person of 
importance. 

A man once came to a “‘salt-lick’’ and tasted 
the water. He found it was all right, and that 
when he boiled some ina kettle and let it get 
cold there was a crust of salt at the bottom. 
He was highly delighted, bought the land, and 
began to bore for salt. But, alas! there was 
no salt to be found anywhere. <A cunning 
hunter had put salt into the spring, and sprink- 
led it on the grass, to entice the deer, and 
make them believe the place was a “‘salt-lick.”’ 
And so the poor man had spent his money for 
nothing. 

In some places the “salt-licks”’ are very far 
apart, and the cattle can hardly ever get to 
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them. The cattle have plenty of food, and 
large rich prairies to browse in; but they long 
for salt, and there is none for them. ~ 

Once in two weeks their owner lets them 
come home to the farm, and gives each of them 
some salt. The cows and horses know the 
right day as well as can be, and they set off at 
full gallop to the farm. The farmer is quite 
ready for them; and when they have had their 
salt, they trot back again to the prairies, as 
contented as possible. 

In Norway, when the farmer’s wife goes out 
with her maidens to collect her cows and have 
them milked, she takes a bowl of salt in her 
hand. The moment the cows see it, they come 
running from all parts of the field, as if asking 
for some. Their mistress gives each of them a 
Jarge spoonful, and expects them to be satis- 
fied. But sometimes a cow is greedy, and 
wants more, and keeps pressing to the bowl 
until she becomes quite troublesome; then the 
mistress gives her a box on the ears with the 
wooden spoon, to teach her better manners. 

There is a desert in Africa where the ground 
under foot is not sand but salt. Itis called the 
“Salt Desert:’’ and the salt sparkles in the 
sun with such a crystal whiteness that the peo- 
ple who travel upon it are almost blinded. 

Because salt is so useful and so necessary it 
is found in great abundance. The great wide 
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sea could not ke eer sweet and fresh without salt. 


The Salt ae at the bottom is called “‘bay 
alt,’’ and is very bitter. Sometimes it 1s mixed 


Pith other things,—with Epsom salts, for in- 


stance, which has a disagreeable taste and is 


used as a medicine. 
The salt makes its way from the sea by all 
kinds of secret paths under the ground, and 


then it is found in places called mines, and is 


named ‘“‘rock salt.’’ The mine is like a great, 


deep cavern; it has tall pillars of salt to hold 


up the roof; and the roof, and the walls, and 
the pillars glitter as though they were covered 
with precious stones. 

When any person of consequence comes to 
visit the mine, the men who are at work make 
a great illumination. They stick torches here 
and there as thickly us they can, and these 
lighted make the place look like a fairy palace. 

The mine I have in mind is near the town of 


Cracow in Poland; but itis not avery pleasant. 


place to enter. The visitor is let down in a 
hammock by means of a rope; and he goes 
down, down, avery long way. When he stops, 
he is not at his journey’s end; for he has to 
get out of his hammock, and go along a path- 
way that descends lower and lower, till it 
reaches the mine. 
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The pathway is sometimes out into steps, like 

a great wide staircase, and glitters with the 
light of the torches that the miners ¢ carr 
their hands. The road leads through a great 
chamber, or room, where a ticusuit peopi: 

might ding. | 

When the traveler reaches the mine he finds 
himself in a country under ground, such as 
perhaps he had no idea of before. 

There is neither sun nor sky. But there are 
cross-roads, with horses and carriages going 
along them. And there are crowds of men, 
women, and children, who live always in the 
mine. Some of the children have lived there 
all their lives, and have never seen the daylight. 

Most of the horses, when once taken down, 
do not come up again. There are numbers of 
caverns, little and big. and some of them are 
made into stables, and the horses are kept 
there. The roofs of the caverns are supported 
on pillars of salt, and roads branch from them 
in all directions. They reach so far, and 
wind about so much, that a man may easily 
get lost. Jf his torch happens to go out, he 
wanders about until his strength is quite gone; 
and if nobody finds him, he lies duwn and dies. 

I have read of a salt-mine—also in Poland— 
in which there is a pretty chapel cut out of the 
salt and called the ‘‘Chapel of St. Antony.”’ 

The King of Poland used to be the owner ot 
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the mines; but Poland has no king now, and 
they belo o to 


Austria. 


ply « ra salt , there being deposits found in nearly 
sry state. One of the most ieapierae ores springs 


Working in a Salt Mine 


There are also some grand salt-mines in 
England, and perhaps I ought to have told you 
about these first. They are at a place called 
Nantwich, in Cheshire. People are let down 
into them in a great tub. 
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When they reach the bottom of the mine, 
there is the same glittering light from the 
torches. The torches are what the miners have 
to see by. —— 

Aunt Martha concluded by remarking how 
much pleasanter it is to live above ground 
where one can see the cheerful light of the sun, 
and walk in the green fields, and breathe the 
fresh air. Did not the boys think so? 

Charley said he did; but if ever he went 
down into amine, he would be sure to take a 
box of matches with him. He thought then, if 
his torch went out, he should stand quite still 
and light it again. 

Aunt Martha agreed with him that that would 
be the best plan, but she hoped they might 
never have the chance of trying it. 

Charley wondered at the cattle liking salt so 
much. He could understand their liking sugar, 
but salt was not nice at all—and he put a little 
in the palm of hishand to taste. It was very 
well with ege or potatoes, but he should not 
like to lick it as the cattle did. 

Richard said that the coachman had told him 
that salt was very good for horses, and made 
their coats finer; and that when they could not 
get it they were neither so well norso handsome. 

Aunt Martha said that was quite true. 

But at this moment their attention was di- 
verted by Sally’s placing on the table a large 
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plum-cals Wow , the boys had seen this cake 

nade, “and had asked old Sally ever so 
many questions about the currants she was 
putting ah it. Did they grow on trees? Did 
_ they come from the same country as the coffee ? 
- For Charley had told her the history of the 
coffee—and indeed all the other stories; and 
Richard had begged her, as she did not seem to 
know much about anything, to begin to read 
for herself. 

So the arrival of the cake brought the cur- 
rants to mind, and both the boys began to 
question their aunt about them. But Aunt 
Martha said it was tea-time now, and she could 
not answer any questions. She hoped they 
would find the cake all the nicer for the cur- 
rants that were in it, as she believed old Sally 
had put them in on purpose for them, at which 
Charley laughed a merry laugh, and begged 
Aunt Martha, if she was rested by tomorrow 
night, to tell them—The Story of the Currants. 
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